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was overthrown. Administrative reform, for the first time the direct 
jssue in the Presidential Conventions of both political parties, met 
defeat in June in the Republican Convention, but won a signal victory 
in July in the Democratic Convention. 

It therefore does not seem to be going too far to say that the 
cause which we advocate — namely, reformed methods of administra- 
tion and of politics — has become the issue upon which the Presidential 
contest is to be waged. The organization of Independents and Repub- 
licans, which began as a protest against the nomination of Blaine and 
Logan, is now being continued and extended in direct and enthusiastic 
support of the Cleveland nomination. 





Ir is true that some civil service reformers and Independents 
declare their intention of supporting the Republican nomination. 
We publish communications from several of these gentlemen in this 
number. Among them is no less stanch an advocate of administra- 
tive reform than Sherman S. Rogers, of Buffalo. It is worthy of 
notice that none of them claims that Mr. Blaine has ever by word or 
deed identified himself with the cause which we represent, and 
neither does any of them deny that Governor Cleveland has rendered 
brave and valuable service to that cause. The consideration which 
has most weight with these gentlemen in determining their attitude 
is a belief on their part that the Republican party has done and is 
likely to do more for reform than the Democratic party, irrespective 
of the personal inclinations of the men whom either of them shall 
put into high place. Every civil service reformer must settle this 
question for himself. The Rrecorp desires to present the views of 
all who are earnest in their support of reform, and to advocate reform 
with an eye single to its advancement without any partisan bias and 
with perfect independence of party affiliations. It may be said of 


the position taken by the Pennsylvania Independents in their address | 


that the reform movement in Pennsylvania has been to a large extent 
a contest against the political machinery by which some of their 
bosses were enabled to manipulate caucuses and conventions to defeat 
the wishes of the people, and that it is likely that many who joined 
the Independents there were not so earnest in the cause of civil ser- 
vice reform as in putting down Mr. Cameron, while others may have 
joined because of no reform proclivities, but for the reason that they 
could thus best oppose the man or men whose defeat they desired. It 
8 possible, too, that some civil service reformers there and elsewhere, 
who are in doubt as to the best course for reformers to take, all things 
considered, allow the slight difference of position of the parties on the 
tariff question to decide their action. It seems to us, however, that a 
far larger part of those who have been identified with civil service 
reform believe that their cause is safer in the hands of Mr. Cleveland 
than of Mr. Blaine. If this shall prove not to be so, we shall cor- 
rect our statement. 


In regard to the platform of the Democratic convention, it is 
neither definite nor satisfactory. With any other candidate than 
Cleveland, it would have meant the very opposite of what reformers 
desire, the very opposite of what it seems to say, just as the Republi- 
can civil service plank with Blaine upon it seems to belie its apparent 
purport. But it appears to be generally admitted that the day of plat- 
forms is passed and that parties hereafter are to be judged by their 
acts and their candidates. 


Tue Democratic candidate for Vice-President, Mr. Hendricks, is 
believed to be a man of honorable character and record; but it is not 
clear that his views in regard to appointments in the civil service 
have reached the highest point of non-partisanship, though he has 
publicly denounced the spoils system and its abuses. At the head of 
the ticket, he would not have won much support from administrative 
reform Independents. a 

Mr. Barve in his letter of acceptance adopts the civil service 
reform principle. His position on the subject, as defined by himself 
in assuming the presidential candidacy, is, we think, as sound and 
correct as a man with his record or his lack of record could well take. 


It is impossible to arrive at positive conclusions as to the sincerity 
of the campaign utterances of candidates. In the light of experience, 
Mr. Blaine’s adoption of sound civil service principles, might appear to 
spring from the motive which is always more or less dominant with 
even the best of politicians,—a desire for votes. But, taking the 
most favorable view of it, we should say that, in connection with the 
very explicit declaration of Mr. Curtis which was incorporated into 
the Republican platform, it distinctly pledges him and his administra- 
tion, in the event of his election, to°the maintenance and extension 
of civil service reform. The civil service reformers who have 
declared their intention of supporting Mr. Blaine have now better 
ground to stand on than before the appearance of his letter ; but the 
hard facts of his record still stand before the country, strongly con- 
trasted with the record of the Democratic candidate. 


DOES MR. BLAINE BELIEVE IN PATRONAGE? 


JAMES A. GARFIELD, before his election to the Presidency, thor- 
oughly understood the evil and danger of the patronage system. Up 
to that time, few public men had spoken more clearly and unequivo- 
cally in favor of reforming methods of appointment. Among the 
many good things he said on the subject, there is none more true 
and forcible than that expressed in the words which, for several 
years, have stood at the head of these columns. He was elected 
President, and he chose Mr. Blaine to stand nearest to him as a 
counsellor. What was his first important step in the matter of ap- 
pointments to the civil service? It was the removal of General Mer- 
ritt, Collector of New York, a faithful and efficient officer, against 
whose conduct in office no word of complaint was heard, and whose 
term of appointment had not run out, in order that he might put 
into his place Judge Robertson of New York, whose services in the 
Republican Presidential Convention of the preceding summer loomed 
up as the conspicuous cause of the change. There are many reasons 
for supposing that in all this business the President was greatly influ- 
enced by Mr. Blaine, none of which is stronger in a circumstantial 
way than the fact that Collector Robertson went to last month’s 
Chicago Convention as a Blaine delegate in direct disobedience of 
President Hayes’ order (still in force) forbidding officers of the civil 
service to participate in political conventions. No one, we believe, 
claims that, in all the agitation of the civil service movement which 
has been going on for eight years, during which time so many of our 
best men in and out of office have declared it to be the paramount 
question of politics upon the settlement of which the very fate of our 
form of government depended,— no one claims that Mr. Blaine has 
ever lifted his finger to help the reform or spoken a word in its favor. 
He did, it is true, say something about tenure of office, which had no 
bearing whatever upon the real question of whether the government 
routine service was to be constituted on the basis of merit or on the 
basis of political patronage, but never a word in favor of a merit 
service. 


MR. BLAINE’S ACCEPTANCE. 


Tue portion of Mr. Blaine’s letter of acceptance relating to civil 
service reform is as follows : — 


“ The general character of the civil service of the United States 
under all administrations has been honorable. In the one supreme 
test,— the collection and disbursement of revenue,— the record of 
fidelity has never been surpassed in any nation. With the almost 
fabulous sums which were received and paid during the late war, 
scrupulous integrity was the prevailing rule. Indeed, throughout that 
trying period, it can be said to the honor of the American name that 
unfaithfulness and dishonesty among civil officers were as rare as 
misconduct and cowardice on the field of battle. 

“The growth of the country has continually and necessarily 
enlarged the civil service, tintil now it includes a vast body of officers. 
Rules and methods of appointment which prevailed when the number 
was smaller have been found insufficient and impracticable, and 
earnest efforts have been made to separate the great mass of minis- 
terial officers from partisan influence and personal control. Impar- 
tiality in the mode of appointment to be based on qualification, and 





security of tenure to be based on faithful discharge of duty, are the 
two ends to be accomplished. The public business will be aided by 
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separating the legislative branch of the government from all control 
of appointments, and the executive department will be relieved by 
subjecting appointments to fixed rules and thus removing them from 
the caprice of favoritism. But there should be rigid observance of 
the law which gives in all cases of equal competency the preference 
to the soldiers who risked their lives in defence of the Union. 
«“ I entered Congress in 1863, and in a somewhat prolonged service 
I never found it expedient to request or recommend the removal of 
a civil officer except in four instances, and then for non-political 
reasons which were instantly conclusive with the appointing power. 
The officers in the district, appointed by Mr. Lincoln in 1861 upon 
the recommendation of my predecessor, served, as a rule, until death 
or resignation. I adopted at the beginning of my service the test | 
of competitive examination for appointments to West Point, and 
maintained it so long as I had the right by law to nominate a cadet. 
In the case of many officers, I found that the present law, which 
arbitrarily limits the term of the commission, offered a constant 
temptation to changes for mere political reasons. I have publicly 
expressed the belief that the essential modification of that law would 
be in many respects advantageous. 
“My observation in the department of State confirmed the conclu- 
sion of my legislative experience, and impressed me with the convic- 
.tion that the rule of impartial appointment might with advantage be 
—carried beyond any existing provision of the civil service law. It 
~ should be applied to appointments in the consular service. Consuls 
_. should be commercial sentinels,— encircling the globe with watchful- 
ness for their country’s interests. Their intelligence and competency | 
‘} become, therefore, matters of great public concern. No man should | 
be appointed to an American consulate who is not well instructed in | 





the history and resources of his own country, and in the requirements | 
and language of commerce in the country to which he is sent. The | 
same rule should be applied even more rigidly to secretaries of 
legation in our diplomatic service. The people have the right to the 
most efficient agents in the discharge of public business, and the 
appointing power should regard this as the prior and ulterior con- 
sideration.” 


MR. LOGAN ON CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr. LoGaN treats the subject as follows in his letter of accept- 
ance : — 


REFORM. 


“ The subject of civil service administration is a problem that has 
occupied the earnest thought of statesmen for a number of years 
past, and the record will show that toward its solution many results 
of a valuable and comprehensive character have been attained by the | 
Republican party since its accession to power. In the partisan war- 


| reform means. 





fare made upon the latter with the view of weakening it in the public | 
confidence, a great deal has been alleged in connection with the abuse 
of the civil service, the party making indiscriminate charges seeming | 
to have entirely forgotten that it was under the full sway of the | 
Democratic organization that the motto, ‘To the victors belong the | 
spoils,’ became a cardinal article in the Democratic creed. 

“ With the determination to elevate our governmental administra- 
tion to a standard of justice, excellence, and public morality, the Re- 
publican party has sedulously endeavored to lay the foundation of a| 

__system which shall reach the highest perfection under the plastic hand | 
‘ of time and accumulating experience. The problem is one of far| 
. greater intricacy than appears upon its superficial consideration, and | 
embraces the sub-questions of how to avoid the abuses possible to the | 
lodgment of an immense number of appointments in the hands of the | 
Executive ; of how to give encouragement to and provoke emulation | 
in the various government employés, in order that they may strive for 
_ proficiency, and rest their hopes of advancement upon the attributes | 
of official merit, good conduct, and exemplary honesty ; and how best 
to avoid the evils of creating a privileged class in the government | 
\ service, who, in imitation of European prototypes, may gradually lose | 
all proficiency and value in the belief that they possess a life calling | 
— only to be taken away in case of some flagrant abuse. 
“The thinking, earnest men of the Republican party have made | 
U)no mere wordy demonstration upon this subject; but they have | 
(endeavored to quietly perform that which their appointments are | 
constantly promising without performing. Under Republican rule, | 
the result has been that, without engrafting any of the objectionable | 
features of the European systems upon our own, there has been a| 
steady and even rapid elevation of the civil service in all of its| 
departments, until it can now be stated, without fear of successful | 
contradiction, that the service is more just, more efficient, and purer | 
in all of its features than ever before since the establishment of our | 


government ; and, if defects still exist in our system, the country can | 
safely rely upon the Republican party as the most efficient instrument | 


for their removal. 


| the country. 


CLEVELAND ON MONEY IN ELECTIONS., 


In accepting the nomination for Governor of New York, Mr. 
Cleveland expressed the following excellent views in regard to one of 
the prevailing evils in political methods : — 

“ The expenditure of money to influence the action of the people at 
the polls or to secure legislation is calculated to excite the gravest 
concern. When this pernicious agency is successfully employed, a 
representative form of government becomes a sham, and laws passed 
under its baleful influences cease to protect, but are made the means 
by which the rights of the people are sacrificed and the public treas- 
ury despoiled. It is useless and foolish to shut our eyes to the fact 
that this evil exists among us; and the party which leads in an 
honest effort to return to better and purer methods will receive the 
confidence of our citizens and secure their support. It is wilful 
blindness not to see that the people care but little for party obliga- 
tions when they are invoked to countenance and sustain fraudulent 
and corrupt practices. And it is well for our country and for the 
purification of politics that the people, at times fully roused to 
danger, remind their leaders that party methods should be something 
more than a means used to answer the purposes of those who profit 
by political occupation.” 


MR. HENDRICKS’ DEFINITION OF 


REFORM IN 1872. 
“ GOVERNOR Morton thinks we do not know what civil service 


He will find that we understand it, and that the 
people, without respect to party differences, understand it, and that 


CIVIL SERVICE 


| they will have the reform. The plainest mind, if honest, easily com- 
| prehends it. 


It means that honesty, capacity, and fidelity constitute 
the only valid claim to public employment. It means that men are 
not to be appointed to office merely because they are relatives or sub- 
servient tools of party leaders. It means that men are not to be 
appointed whose only claim is that they have been the corrupt agents 
of a party, and with foul hands have defiled the people’s ballot box. 
It means.that the public offices belong to the people and that their 
duties are to be discharged by faithful men, and only for the public 


| good.” 


POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Tue following letter has been sent out by the Committee, soliciting 
contributions to the campaign fund : — 


HEADQUARTERS REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, NO. 242 Firrn AVENUE, 
New York City, July 16, 1884. 

Dear Sir,—The pending Presidential campaign is of unusual importance to 
Every Republican is deeply interested in its result. The National 
Committee, on behalf of the Republican party, desires to make it justly vigorous 
and effective, and success certain in November. Funds are required, however, 
to mect the lawful and proper expenses of the campaign; and, to provide the 
same, the Committee finds itself dependent upon the liberality of Republicans to 
make such voluntary contributions as their means will permit and as they feel 
inclined to give. You are therefore respectfully invited to send, as soon as 


| you conveniently may, by draft on New York or postal money order to the order 


of B. F. Jones, chairman Republican National Committee, No, 242 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, such sum as you may desire to contribute for the objects before 
mentioned. A receipt for the same will be sent by return mail. 

The Committee cheerfully calls the attention of every person holding any office, 
place, or employment, under the United States or any of the departments of the 
government, to the provisions of the act of Congress entitled “ An Act to regulate 
and improve the civil service of the United States,” approved Jan. 16, 1883, and 
states that its influence will be exerted in conformity therewith. 

Respectfully, ; 
B. F. JONES, Chairman. 


Tue nomination of Governor Cleveland defines sharply the actual 
issue of the Presidential election of this year. He is a man whose 
absolute official integrity has never been questioned, who has no 
laborious and doubtful explanations to undertake, and who is univer- 
sally known as the Governor of New York elected by an unprece- 
dented majority which was not partisan, and represented both the 
votes and the consent of an enormous body of Republicaus, and who 
as the chief executive of the State has steadily withstood the bland- 
ishments and the threats of the worst elements of his party, and has 
justly earned the reputation of a courageous, independent, and 
efficient friend and promoter of administrative reform. His name 
has become that of the especial representative among our public men 
of the integrity, purity, and economy of administration which are the 
objects of the most intelligent and patriotic citizens.— Harper's 
Weekly. 





In vetoing a bill to turn the fire department of Buffalo into a 
Democratic machine, after great pressure had been brought to bear 


|upon him to sign it, Gov. Cleveland said: “ J believe in an open and 
“T am in favor of the highest standard of excellence in the admin- | 


sturdy partisanship, which secures the legitimate advantages of party 


istration of the civil service, and will lend my best efforts to the| supremacy; but parties were made for the people, and I am unwilling, 
accomplishment of the greatest attainable perfection in this branch of | knowingly, to give my consent to measures purely partisan, which will sar- 


our service.” 


rifice or endanger their interests.” 
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THE, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF INDEPENDENTS. 


A Natrona Conference of anti-Blaine Republicans and Inde- 
pendents was held in New York on July 22. The membership of 
the Conference was made up of delegates from the various indepen- 
dent organizations which have been formed since the nomination of 
Blaine and Logan, and was as follows: From New York City, 174; 
New York State, 51; Brooklyn, 59; Massachusetts, 84; New Jersey, 
33; Connecticut, 28; Pennsylvania, 19; Rhode Island, 6; Delaware, 
Maryland, and Missouri, 2 each; and Vermont, Michigan, Louisiana, 
Georgia, and California, 1 each. Hon. George William Curtis called the 
meeting to order, and Co]. Charles R. Codman was chosen to preside. 
Col. Codman made an earnest and vigorous speech, in which he urged 
the use of every honorable means to defeat the election of Mr. Blaine, 
on the ground of good government, pure politics, and American 
character. Other speeches were made by Hon. Theodore Lyman, 
Rev. T. R. Bacon, Col. T. W. Higginson, and President Seelye 
of Amherst. An address to the people was adopted, in which 
administrative reform was made the sole issue; and, in support 
of this issue, all Independents were advised to vote for Cleveland. 


Various motions were made, looking to a formal nomination of | 
Cleveland and Hendricks by the Independents, or to the formation | 
of a new party organization; but they were not adopted by the meet- | 


ing, it being thought best to leave the whole matter as set forth in 
the address. A National Committee was appointed to carry on the 
campaign in behalf of the Independents, as follows: Carl Schurz, 
Theodore Bacon, John H. Cowing, Charles P. Miller, R. R. Bowker, 
George W. Folsom, Ethan Allen Doty, George Walton Green, and 
Horace E. Deming, of New York; William H. Forbes, Joseph Tucker, 
Joseph H. Walker, Samuel Hoar, George V. Leverett, Charles R. 
Codman, and Winslow Warren, of Massachusetts; Simeon E. Bald- 
win, C. P. Armstrong, and F. W. Farman, of Connecticut; Daniel 
Drake Smith, Simon Huntington, and W. G. Peckham, of New Jersey ; 
Francis B. Reeves, Stuart Wood, and Joseph Parrish, of Pennsylvania ; 
and J. T. Claflin, of Illinois. 
THE ADDRESS. 


The paramount issue of the Presidential election of this year is 
moral rather than political. It concerns the national honor and 
character and honesty of administration rather than general policies 
of government, upon which the platforms of the two parties do not 


essentially differ. No position taken by one platform is seriously | 


traversed by the other. Both evidently contemplate a general 
agreement of public opinion upon subjects which have been long in 
controversy, and indicate an unwillingness to declare upon other and 
cardinal questions views which in the present condition of opinion 
might seriously disturb the parties within themselves. Parties, 
indeed, now cohere mainly by habit and tradition; and, since the 
great issues which have divided them have been largely settled, the 
most vital political activity has been the endeavor of good citizens 
in both parties to adjust them to living issues and to make them 
effective agencies of political progress and reform. The indispen- 
sable necessity of this course has been long apparent; for, in a time 
of profound peace at home and abroad, the most threatening national 
peril is an insidious political corruption, a mercenary and demoraliz- 
ing spirit and tendency, the result of which is well described by 
Senator Hoar of Massachusetts as “the shameless doctrine that the 
true way by which power should be gained injthe Republic is to 
bribe the people with the offices created for their service, and the 
true end for which it should be used when gained is the promotion 
of selfish ambition and the gratification of personal revenge.” But 
this doctrine naturally has produced results which are still more 


corruption and a vigorous correction of the vast abuses which the 
long and undisturbed tenure of power by any party is sure to breed ; 
if the success of the candidate had promised inflexible honesty of 
administration, purification of the government, and elevation of the 
party standard, every Republican voter would have gladly supported 
the nomination. But these are precisely the anticipations which the 
nomination forbids. It offers a candidate who is an unfit leader, 
shown by his own words and his acknowledged acts, which are of 
official record, to be unworthy of respect and confidence; who has 
traded upon his official trust for his pecuniary gain; a representative 
of men, methods, and conduct which the public conscience con- 
demns, and which illustrate the very evils which honest men would 
reform. Such a nomination does not promise in the executive chair 
inflexible official integrity, calm and wise judgment, a sole regard for 
the public welfare, and an unshrinking determination to promote 
reform in the civil service, and ceaselessly to pursue and punish 
public robbers of every kind and degree. Independent voters have 
generally supported Republican nominations as more surely promis- 
ing reform than those of the Democratic party. Independents, how- 
ever, cannot support a nomination which is the culmination of the 
tendency that they would correct. Republicans cannot hope that, 
under such leadership as we have mentioned, the abuses of the past 
can be corrected or the party reformed. We are very proud of the 
| great record and services of the Republican party, but not with our 
consent or connivance shall that record be disgraced. Every party 
must be constantly renewed by the intelligent independence of its 
own members, or it will sink from an agency to secure good govern- 
ment into a remorseless despotism. 

The Republican party sprung from a moral sentiment. It was 
the party of political morality and of personal liberty. It appealed 
directly to the conscience of the citizen. But, like all parties, it was 
a political agency not to be worshipped, but to be carefully held 
to the spirit and purposes on which and for which it was organized. 
“T do not know,” said Mr. Seward thirty years ago, when he left 
the Whig party to join the Republican, “I do not know that it will 
always, or even long, preserve its courage, its moderation, and its con- 
sistency. If it shall do so, it will secure and save the country. If it 
shall become unfaithful, as all preceding parties have done, it will, 
without sorrow or regret on my part, perish as they are perishing, 
and will give place to another truer and better one.” This reasoning 
must not be forgotten. It is with profound conviction of its wisdom 
that Republicans, faithful to their party, but holding with the great 
Republican fathers that political morality and purity of administra- 
tion are more precious than party, are now constrained to oppose the 
Republican Presidential nomination in the interest of what they be- 
lieve to be pure Republicanism, of the public welfare, and of the 
honor of the American name. The Republican nomination has for 
the time superseded all other issues by raising the question of official 
honesty. This question cannot be avoided except upon the plea that 
the official character of candidates need not be considered, and that, 
in order to secure a party President, the members of a party ought 
to vote for any candidate who has been regularly nominated. This 
is a plea beyond which party madness cannot go. Acquiescence in it 
would require the surrender of the self-respect of every voter. ‘There 
could be no candidate so unfit that this plea would not demand his 
support; and Republican success, justified by an argument which 
defies the public conscience, would be the overthrow of the vital 
principle of the party, and show that the spirit and character which 
created its great traditions are rapidly perishing. 

Upon the practical questions of tariff and finance, and other 
questions upon which both parties are divided within themselves, 
|we also are divided in opinion. We shall vote, therefore, in the 


alarming. ‘The corrupt spirit and tendency have so rapidly devel-| choice of representatives and other officers, according to our individ- 


oped that they seek political power not only to gratify ambition and 
revenge, but to —— private gain. They decide appeals to the 
public conscience; defend the soiled reputations of public men b 
the bold assertion that all public men are equally guilty; declare 
that success in obtaining eminent positions disposes of every imputa- 
tion and suspicion of wrong-doing, and, despising all practical 
measures to reform the system of official patronage which fosters 


dishonest politics, makes a great party nominally responsible for 


ual opinions of their political views and their personal character. 
Divided on other questions, we are united in the conviction that the 
fountain of office and honor should be pure, and that the highest 
office in the country should be filled by a man of absolutely unsus- 
pected integrity. As there are no distinctive issues upon public 
| policy presented for the consideration of the country, the character 
of the candidates becomes of the highest importance with all citizens 
who do not hold that party victory should be secured at any cost. 


prolonged and monstrous fraud, and proclaims that it is the duty of | While the Republican nomination presents a candidate whom we 
every citizen who, for great and beneficial ends, has habitually sup-| cannot support, the Democratic party presents one whose name is 


ported a party, to regard the success of the party at an election, 
without regard to the character of those whom it selects as its execu- 


tive agents, to be a supreme national necessity. 


the synonym of political courage and honesty and administrative 
reform. Ile has discharged every official trust with sole regard to 
the public welfare, and with just disregard of mere partisan and 


A tendency more fatal to the public welfare cannot be conceived ; | personal advantage, which, with the applause and confidence of both 


and when, by public indifference or misunderstanding, this corrupt 


| parties, have raised him from the chief executive administration of 


spirit is able to demand that the country shall approve it by accord-|a great city to that of a great State. His unreserved, intelligent, 


ing to it the highest honor in its gift, every patriotic citizen must 


and sincere support of reform in the civil service has firmly estab- 


perceive that no duty could be more pressing, vital, and imperative | lished that reform in the State and in the cities of New York; and 


than that of baffling and defeating the demand. If the Republican 





his personal convictions, proved by his official acts,— more decisive 


convention had presented a candidate whose character and career | than any possible platform declaratiou,—are the guarantee that, in 
were the pledge of a resolute contest with the tendencies that we | its spirit and in its letter, the reform would be enforced in the 


have described; if they had foretold a stern dealing with political | national administration. - His high sense of duty, his absolute and 
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unchallenged official integrity, his inflexible courage in resisting 
party pressure and public outcry, his great experience in the details 
of administration, and his commanding executive ability and inde- 
pendence are precisely the qualities which the political situation | 
demands in the chief executive officer of the government, to resist 
corporate monopoly on the one hand and demagogue communism on 
the other, and at home and abroad, without menace or fear, to pro- 
tect every right of American citizens, and to respect every right of 
friendly States, by making political morality and private honesty the 
basis of constitutional administration. He is a Democrat who is 
happily free from all association with the fierce party differences of 
the slavery contest, and whose financial views are in harmony with | 
those of the best men in both parties; and, coming into public 
prominence at a time when official purity, courage, and character 
are of chief importance, he presents the qualities and the promise | 
which independent voters desire, and which a great body of Repub- | 
licans, believing those qualities are absolutely indispensable in the 
administration of the government at this time, do not find in the 
candidate of their own party. 

Such independent voters do not propose to ally themselves inex- 
tricably with any party. Such Republicans do not propose to abandon 
the Republican party, nor to merge themselves in any other party ; 
but they do propose to aid in defeating a Republican nomination 
which, not for reasons of expediency only, but for high moral and 
patriotic considerations, with a due regard for the Republican name 
and for the American character, was unfit to be made. They desire 
not to evade the proper responsibility of American citizens by declin- 
ing to vote, and they desire also to make their votes as effective as 
possible for honest and pure and wise administration. How can such 
voters, who at this election cannot conscientiously support the Repub- 
lican candidate, promote the objects which they desire to accomplish 
more surely than by supporting the candidate who represents the 
qualities, the spirit, and the purposes which they all agree in beliey- 
ing to be of central importance in this election? No citizen can 
rightfully avoid the issue or refuse to cast his vote. The ballot is a} 
trust. Every voter is a trustee for good government, bound to answer 
to his private conscience for his public acts. This Conference, there- 
fore, assuming that Republicans and independent voters, who for any 
reason cannot sustain the Republican nomination, desire to take the 
course which, under the necessary conditions and constitutional 
methods of a Presidential election, will most readily and apo | 
secure the result at which they aim, respectfully suggests to suc 
citizens to support the electors who will vote for Grover Cleveland, in 
order most effectually to enforce their conviction that nothing could 
more deeply stain the American name and prove more disastrous to 
the public welfare than the deliberate indifference of the people of 
the United States to the increasing public corruption and to the want 
of official integrity in the highest trusts of the government. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORMERS IN SUPPORT OF BLAINE. 


Hon. SuerMan S. Rogers, of Buffalo, who has long been an 
earnest and influential advocate of civil service reform and improved 
political methods, accepts the nomination of Mr. Blaine on the 
ground of the better attitude of the Republican party toward reform. 
He writes a letter to a friend, in which he explains the consistency of 
a civil service reformer’s supporting Blaine as follows : — 


I want to add a few words which, it seems to me, ought to have 
force with independent Republicans. They are to a man in favor of 
civil service reform, and I think they care for it more than they do 
for anything else in our politics. In this, I agree perfectly with | 
them; and for this very reason more than any other I purpose to 
support Blaine and Logan. I do not mean to enter into any exami- 
nation, historical or otherwise, of the causes which have made the 
Republican party stand for and the Democratic party to stand 
against that reform; but the fact is that they do occupy these respec- 
tive positions with reference to it. The success of the Republican 
ticket this fall means the perfection and consolidation of the competi- 
tive system as distinguished from the spoils system. The success of 
the Democratic party means just the reverse. And, when I say this, 
I do not for a moment forget how insincere much of the action of | 
Republican leaders on this subject has been, and how little heart 
many of them have in it now. But this I do say: that, in the Repub- 
lican party, the civil service reform has outgrown those leaders. It is 
too strong for them, and they know it; and, if in power, they must and | 
will carry it out to the end. Nor do I forget, nor will I ignore, the | 
good men in the Democratic party who are the hearty and earnest | 
friends of civil service reform. I know them, and honor them. But | 
all the same, I say, they do not represent their party: their party is | 
not in favor of that reform, and their party is too strong for them. 

Well, then, I ask my independent Republican friends, will you — 
because you think the nominations made in Chicago do not represent | 





the sentiment and demands of the best element of the party — will 





you throw the election into the hands of the Democracy, and so throw 
over the civil service reform? Suppose you do this: how many years, 
think you, it will take to put back that movement where it now 
stands ? 





Tne independent Republicans of Pennsylvania, in an address to 
the Independents of New York and Massachusetts, remonstrating 
against the bolt of the latter from the Republican nominations, take 
the following view of the civil service issue : — 


Even if it be true that Mr. Blaine has not been a pronounced 
advocate of “civil service reform,” that cause has, in our judgment, 
far more to hope from the Republican party, which has embodied the 
principle in its platform, than from the Democrats who are avowedly 
hostile to it, who dismissed to private life its Democratic sponsor in 
the Senate, and who are eagerly awaiting a distribution of partisan 
rewards. We believe, further, that it would be more reasonable to 


| expect support for this measure from a man with the vigor and intel- 


ligence of Mr. Blaine than from any nominee of the Democrats, who, 
if he should be elected and make an effort in his favor, would have 
the whole strength of his party used against him. 





To the Editors of the Civit Service Recorp : — 


As aconstant reader of the Civin Service Recorpb, and as an 
ardent believer in the final reform of our civil serviee, I yet beg leave 
to present views opposed to those that you and others express in 
regard to Mr. Blaine, and the duty of Republican reformers in the 
coming election. 

There can be no doubt that, under possible circumstances, “ bolt- 
ing” a party nomination is justifiable; but equally true is it that 
such a movement should not be resorted to lightly. “ Bolting” is 
revolutionary in its character, and, though it may rise parallel to the 
mer | of our colonial contest for liberty, yet the danger is great of 
its sinking to the level of a Mexican factional warfare. The Repub- 
lican opposition to Mr. Blaine in the Eastern States not having sub- 


| mitted “facts to a candid world” to win for itself the former com- 


parison, it certainly must be characterized by the latter. 

The main reason the Independents give for their action is that 
Mr. Blaine is the very personification of all that is bad in the spoils 
system; in fact, to use your own expression, a “political robber 
baron.” Now, if that charge could be substantiated by a long array 
of “facts,” it would justify the action of the Independents. Thou- 
sands of earnest Republican believers in civil service reform have 
looked in vain for such “ facts”; and it is safe to prophesy that, until 
such “ facts” are “submitted” along with the sweeping denuncia- 
tions, the mass of the honest voters will be little moved by this hostile 
action of a very small portion of the Eastern Independents. 

The truth in regard to Mr. Blaine’s use of government patronage 


; during his Congressional career is that, while he was not faultless 


(according to the strict but just beliefs now entertained by civil 
service reformers), he was not a common place-hunter for his political 
followers. Certainly, he did not debauch the public service as you 
would have your readers believe. I presume he had not the bravery, 
like Senator Edmunds, absolutely to refuse to be concerned in the 
matter of appointments, except in a constitutional way. We could 
admire him more, if he had exhibited such bravery; but it is not 
reasonable to desert the Republican party now, because Mr. Blaine 
bent, as ninety-nine out of every hundred Republican Congressmen 
bent, to the fearful pressure of office-seeking. It is probably true 
that, when a vacancy occurred in any post-office in his district, Mr. 
Blaine recommended one of his political friends to the position. Un- 
doubtedly, Garfield did the same thing. All the Republican Con- 
gressmen were obliged more or less to seek offices. Some did it 
willingly, others under protest, despising and denouncing the system. 
What can be brought forward to prove that Mr. Blaine was worse 
than his fellow-Congressmen in this respect? Is it known that the 
appointments made at his recommendation were peculiarly bad ones ? 
Is it known that he ever by public or private utterances upheld the 
spoils system ? 

While knowing no facts that prove Mr. Blaine is the prince of 
spoils hunters, [ can mention several that tend to disprove that 
charge. In the first place, during a large part of his Congressional 
career, he was not particularly in favor with the appointing power at 
Washington, and undoubtedly preferred his claims as little as possi- 
ble. Secondly, his personal popularity in his State was so great that 
he was raised above the ordinary vicissitudes of a Congressman’s 
political fortunes, and thus was not obliged to pander so much to 
the insatiable demand for office. One who is so prejudiced as to 
refuse to acknowledge this fact is not worthy of an argument on any 
question. So much for Mr. Blaine’s actions. As for his opinions in 
regard to civil service reform, I have nothing more to guide me than 
a speech he once delivered, in which he ably discussed the tenure of 
office act, ascribing to it a very baneful influence on the civil service. 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































There is nothing in the record of Mr. Blaine, nor is there any- 
thing in the range of probabilities, that justifies the belief that, if 
elected, he would injure the civil service reform movement. ‘The 
fair, candid truth is that the results of the labors of the Civil Service 
Commission have probably convinced him, as they have thousands of 
others who have watched the experiment, of the practicability of the 
measure. He has nothing to gain by opposing the reform of the civil 
service, for no one is so hardy as to say that the spontaneous upris- 
ing all over the country of delegates in his favor was due to the abuse 
of government patronage. Even as a shrewd and adroit politician, 
if you wish to characterize him so, he would be led, by the force of 
the reform sentiment in his party, as Mr. Arthur has been, to con- 
form his acts of appointment to approved civil service principles. 

The New York and Massachusetts “ bolters” are not far-sighted, 
if they expect to lead a large independent vote against Mr. Blaine by 
this charge that has not the element of truth in it. It should be con- 
sidered why such men can be led to act as they do. Undoubtedly, 
many of them use this charge (supposing, rather than knowing, it to 
be correct) as a means to bring about the accomplishment of another 
end than that of the purification of the civil service. They want the 
defeat of the Republican party; and, in their eagerness, they join in 
the cry that they think most likely to alarm the better class of voters. 
There are others in the independent movement who are undoubted 
Republicans, but who have gone to the extreme of fanaticism in their 
devotion to the purification of politics. Forgetting that the Republi- 


can party will gradually bring about the results they desire, they | 


want a third party, given up entirely to one idea, that would delay 
the progress reform is making. 

There are other reasons why the Independents’ chances of any con- 
siderable following are small : — 

1. The reform sentiment in favor of a purer civil service has sprung 
up mostly and borne fruit in the Republican party. This country 
has made great strides in that direction, and under Republican rule. 
The masses of the Republican party are determined on the subject, 
and promise to keep their representatives in the line of constant 
improvement. A party that shows such a healthy spirit can appeal 
effectually for aid. 

2. The incongruity of professing civil service reformers helping to 
put the Democratic party in power is so apparent that they will appear 
ridiculous in the eyes of the main body of voters. 

3. The well-known fact that a considerable portion of the men who 
took part in the independent meetings, especially the one held in Bos- 
ton, are opposed to the protective policy of the Republican party, leaves 
the movement open to the grave suspicion that, under the cloak of a 
Pecksniffian doubt as to the political and private morality of the 
Republican candidate, they are trying to accomplish what cannot be 
done in a fair and honest attack. 

4, There is, in this movement, so much nonsense spoken by men 
who are really great in other lines of thought, that discredit is thrown 
upon the Independents. It is almost impossible to believe that the Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke, a man loved by every liberal Christian, could 
utter such twaddle as he gave in his speech before the Boston meeting, 
reported in your June number. It is nothing new to find that a 
scholar who has spent his life in Bible criticism is not able to reason 
logically in regard to any but Hebrew politics. 

Howarp M. Homes. 
LAnsinG, Micu., July 4, 1884. 





THE REFORM OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. 
Tue following essay on civil service reform was read at the recent 
commencement of the Male High School of Louisville, by its author, 
Mr. A. Flexner : — 


Tue last decade has witnessed the inception and development of 
a reactionary movement for the purification of our national politics. 


Supported and generaled by prominent reformers of all parties, the | 


Independents to-day wield the balance of power in all pivotal states. 


In recognition of their claims eighteen months ago, Congress passed | 


the Pendleton bill for the regulation and improvement of our civil 
service. 

It aimed to restore purity and efficiency to a civil service that is 
afflicted with every conceivable form of administrative abuse, and to 
enforce the operation of business principles in a business system. 
As organized at present, our civil service defies all the dictates of 


reason and prudence, and is based upon practices that no business | 


man would tolerate for an instant in his private establishment. 

The spectacle presented to civilized nations by the United States 
to-day is that of a civil service prostituted to the very basest purposes 
of partisanship, a civil service, entrance to which is regulated by 


political connections, a civil service conducted regardless of fitness or | 
capability, and utilized as a reward for “services rendered,” instead | 
of as an instrument for the promotion of our country’s welfare. The | 


political morality which such a condition bespeaks is abject indeed. 
We, with possibilities greater than the wildest dreamers of a century 
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ago would have dared to imagine, stand now in this respect the last 


of the great nations of the earth. We are behind England, we are 
behind France, we are behind Germany, wofully behind, and hardly 
above such an antiquated fossil as Turkey or the unstable republics of 
South America. 

A sound diagnosis would ascribe the responsibility for this state 
to the spoils system. “The spoils system! It is a brutal name for 
a more brutal thing, and yet it is entirely fitting. It suggests war 
and carnage in those barbarian days when conquered people became 
slaves, and their property was confiscated; when prisoners were 
chained to chariot wheels, and wives and children and household 
goods decorated the triumph of victors. It suggests no civic contest, 
no peaceful and beneficent success of virtue or intelligence. It is 
instinct with a ferocious spirit of exasperation in both victors and 
victims, when to every exultant war-cry, ‘To the victors belong the 
spoils!’ there came the mournful refrain of ‘ Woe to the conquered ! ’ 
‘ Ve victis!’” Its effect on our politics is patent to all. It has de- 
stroyed the purity and efficiency of our civil service, and has 
threatened to destroy confidence in popular government itself. It 
has so lowered the character of our politics as to disgust and repel the 
better elements, and has drawn to them the elements which should 
adorn our penitentiaries. It has created a class of statesmen who 
have turned politics into a trade, and who deal in offices as their 
wares. It has demoralized both the legislative and executive branches. 
It has turned Congressmen into pleaders for office and Secretaries 
into arbiters between the claims of a hungry horde of qftlice-seekers. 
Under its influence, our presidential struggles have become contests 
between the “ins” and the “outs.” It is the ulcer on the body politic. 
It is both an open and an insidious foe. The public conscience has 
been seared. It is the highest bidder who commands most votes. 
But it has not stopped here. It has done more than to degrade our 
politics. It has done more than to debase our administrative system. 
It has foisted upon the people false ideas of the very nature of a 
political party. It makes no distinction between a legislative and 
an administrative office. In the eyes of two-thirds of our voting 
people, it is as necessary to have a Democratic sheriff as a Democratic 
governor, as necessary to have a Republican letter-carrier as to have 
a Republican president. 

No justification is attempted even by the friends of “ rotation.” 
It is a weakness, they maintain, inherent in popular governments. 
They forget that, while it is the nature of such inherent abuses to 
develop slowly, the spoils system proclaimed itself at a bound. From 
two removals in the four years of John Quincy Adams’ administra- 
tion, the number leaped to nine hundred and ninety in Jackson’s first 
year; and, from nine hundred and ninety in Jackson’s first year, it 
has now become the virtual slaughter of one hundred thousand official 
heads during every presidential term. Here is incontrovertible proof 
that the stigmatized American system is not native to America. [ar 
from being an unavoidable necessity, it is an indefensible abuse; far 
from being in harmony with the spirit of our institutions, it is op- 
posed to the fundamental conceptions upon which they are built. 

The Pendleton bill is the remedy for these evils. In the first 
place, it changes completely the method of selection by making merit, 
instead of favor, its basis. The present system has made placemen 
responsible to their benefactors, and not to the people. But, by the 
salutary revolution which this measure aims to accomplish, the 
accountability of a public servant is properly adjusted; and, by 
making capability, regardless of political affiliation, the talisman by 
which entrance into the civil service is alone to be gained, it has 
placed offices within the reach of merit wherever found. 

In the second place, it confines official authority to its legitimate 
limits. The “machine” is the logical outgrowth of the spoils system. 
When the very process by which oftice is obtained is regulated upon the 
principles of a spoils system, have we a right to demand an enlight- 
ened patriotism of those whom it has benefited? When it is a tacitly 
acknowledged fact that the offices belong to the parties and not to the 
people, ought we to expect that they will be utilized for the advance- 
ment of any other than a selfish interest ? 

The Pendleton bill has removed the necessity for a “ machine ” 
and “ bossism.” As an indispensable requisite for retaining oflice, it 
enjoins absolute abstention from the exercise of all political influence, 


| excepting, of course, such as accrues to an official in virtue of his citizen- 


ship. ‘That complied with, it assures every office-holder that his ten- 
ure is secure, so long as the duties of his office are efficiently adminis- 
tered. It does this, and yet it does not touch the President’s unlimited 
power of removal. For it is obvious that the incentive to removal no 
longer exists, unless the vacancy created is completely at the execu- 
tive’s disposal. 

The burden of supporting a system by which office-holders have 
profited has naturally fallen upon office-holders themselves. Within 
the last ten years, political assessment has assumed the dimensions of 
a national institution. It is an everlasting stigma upon American 
politics. The uses to which these extorted funds are put are the very 
basest which selfishness, partisanship, and rascality combined can 
invent. It is designed to defray the expenses of a corrupt campaign ; 
to stuff the ballot boxes; to encourage repeating ; to place a premium 
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upon dishonesty; and to sap the strength of our government by 


defeating the intelligent will of the people. 
I feel as if I were not justified in — 
“The offices are trusts for the people.” They h 


voters whom it has almost disfranchised. 


Ours is a government resting above all others on the principles 
In its founding, in its aims, in 
its achievements, it appeals to the noblest sentiments to which our 
souls can respond. An incubus like the spoils system is at war with 
prudence, with patriotism, and with humanity. It is at war not only 
with our present success, but with the success of our example as the 
We owe it to 
our fathers, we owe it to ourselves, we owe it to posterity, we owe it 
to mankind, to justify the hopes upon which our ancestors lived, which 
we ourselves are doing so much to defeat, and in the future realiza- | 
tion of which lies the solution of the problem of the self-government 


of a true and genuine humanity. 


final test of the capability of man to govern himself. 


of man! 





CIVIL SERVICE REFORM IN RAILROADING. 


Tue Cleveland Herald says that the Bee Line in Ohio is conducted | 
When engineers are needed, 
a certain number of firemen are examined, first by the division super- 
intendent as to their knowledge of the rules of the company, then by 
the master mechanic as to their knowledge of the engine; and, if they 
pass, they are given certificates as engineers of the second-class, and 
One of the points on which an engineer 
After two years’ 
service as yard engineers, they are eligible, if they pass a second _ 
The 
company then gives them certificates of the first-class, similar in form | 
This strict system is working | 
In April, 1883, it cost the company 17.21 cents per mile 
to run its locomotives; and last April this had been reduced to 14.35 


on strict civil service reform principles. 


are placed on yard engines. 
is expected to make a record is economy in fuel. 


amination, to promotion to the position of road engineers. 


to those given by the government. 
wonders. 


cents, and that, too, without cutting down the wages of the engineers. 


Indeed, when it obtained control of the I. & St. L., the Bee Line 
The | 
saving in repairs was the difference between 2.96 cents per mile in 
April, 1854, and 4.79 in 1883; fuel 4.99 ceuts per mile as compared 
with 5.66 cents in 1883; stores .36 cent as compared with .55 cent; and | 


raised the pay of engineers from three to 34 cents per mile. 


wages 6.04 as compared with 6.31 in April, 1883. 


NoruinG could be more absurd than to appeal to independent 
Republicans to support Blaine for the sake of civil service reform. 
The success of that cause depends more on the convictions, the 
character, and the practical record of the next President than on what 
has been the prevailing spirit of any party. Mr. Blaine is no exem- 
plar of that cause, and the men most intimately associated with his 
nomination and his canvass are its avowed enemies. His nomination 
belies the statement that the reform is necessarily safer in the hands 
of the party whose “choice ” and “ earnest desire” it represents than 
in those of the party which has chosen as a candidate a man whose 
entire public career has been identified with it. A strong and growing 


public sentiment has compelled the Republican party to the position | 


it has nominally taken on the question of the civil service reform. 
This same sentiment, largely transferred by the action of the two 
conventions across the party line, will compel the Democratic party, 
if it comes into power, to maintain and carry forward the reform. 
But an essential point is that the President to be elected shall be 
himself its friend, since so much will depend on his attitude and his 
action.— New York Times. 


Dorman B. Eaton, when asked whether in his opinion the | 


civil service law prevents members of Congress from serving on 
campaign committees and collecting money for political purposes, 
answered that only the executive branch of the government came 
within the law, and that Congressmen are not therefore circumscribed 
in their freedom. Mr. Eaton said regarding the progress of the civil 
service reform work: “Why, in the State that Governor Cleveland 
presides over, the same law is in force that we are administering for 
the nation. Even those men who have charge over the sewers in the 
different cities in New York have to undergo a rigid examination 
before they can get employment, and I venture you will see as tough 
a campaign in that State this year as you ever heard of in your life. 
It will be fought on principle and for the men who head the ticket 


and not for the spoils. I am glad it is so. I want this country to | 
see the day when, in order to be rewarded in an official way, an appli- | 
cant can demand recognition for his worth as a man and not as a| 


mere ward politician. Why, sir, ninety-nine out of every one hundred 


of those political strikers who have applied for examination here have | 


been knocked out by one simple question. Under our rules, appli- 


so plain a question. 
ave no right to exist- 
ence except in so far as they are designed to execute the people’s will. 
And yet the logic of the spoils system has subverted this fundamental 
proposition, and has done so with the acquiescence of those very 


| being needed.” 


cants have to, under oath, state what their occupations have been for 
the last five years. When that is put to them, they weaken. Yes, 
sir, we are ge along very well. We had a very hard time of it 
for some time. great many people did not understand the object 
of the law, and a great many who did or ought to have understood it 
were stupidly ignorant of its objects. There was and are a lot of pol- 
iticians in the country who seem to think the only qualification for 
positions in the government employ is to be a follower of party. For 
twenty years, England has thought differently; and it has worked 
well there. In this country heretofore, the parties have every four 
years fought over the five thousand offices here in Washington, 
those confirmed by the Senate, and the ten thousand in the different 
post-offices and custom-houses throughout the country. It will be 
different this time.” 


Tue following circular has been issued : 


OrFicE OF THE NATIONAL CrviL SERvICcCE REFORM LEAGUE, 
No. 4 Pine Street, New York. 


Tue annual meeting of this League will be held at the Channing 
Church, Newport, R. I., on Wednesday, August 6, 1884, at 11 A.M. 
The members of the General Committee and of the Executive Com- 
mittee will meet at the Ocean House at 8 P.M. on the previous 
evening. 

In order that an opportunity may be afforded for social inter- 
course after completion of business at the annual meeting on the 6th, 
arrangements will be made for dinner in a private room at the 
Ocean House at three o’clock. The dinner will be at the expense of 
those participating; and the names of such as desire to unite in it 
should be sent to the undersigned at the Ocean House, on or before 
the evening of the 5th. 

Under the terms of the constitution, at the annual meeting of 
the League, “officers shall be elected for the ensuing year, and other 
appropriate business may be transacted.” ; 

The third and fourth sections of the constitution are as follows : — 


III. 


“ The League shall consist of all the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tions in the United States which signify their willingness to become 
members thereof. Any association hereafter expressing such will- 
ingness shall become a member of the League upon its being ac- 
cepted as such by the League or the Executive Committee. Any 
member of any such association may be present at any meeting of 
the League, and take part in the debates or disscussions as the by- 
laws may provide.” 

IV. 


“At any meeting of the League, each association belonging to it 
shall be entitled to one vote upon every question coming before the 
League: such vote may be cast by a personal representative desig- 
nated by each association, or by proxy, as the by-laws may provide.” 


No by-laws have as yet been prepared. 
[Here follow lists of the General and Executive Committees.] 
It is recommended that those associations which have not yet 
chosen delegates to the General Committee should do so at once, and 
that all associations should be represented at the annual meeting by 
as many of their members as can conveniently attend. 
By order, 

WittiaM Ports, Secretary. 
July 15, 1884. 


Tue New York Association by its Executive Committee has issued 
a circular letter under the caption of “ What has been done in New 
York, and may be done elsewhere.” A brief review of national leg- 
islation, accomplished and needed, is followed by a short history of 
the latest legisiation on civil service reform in New York, in which it 
is stated that “the civil service laws of this State are now almost com- 
plete, some few modifications, probably procurable next year, alone 
A résumé of the character and scope of such legisla- 
tion is given. ‘ The specific object of this circular is” said to be “to 
impress upon reformers in each State the hopefulness of a like 
reform impelled by like methods.” How this may be done is set out 
in detail in the circular. The New York Association “will be 
pleased to answer communications, impart information, and distrib- 
ute documents,” through William Potts, Secretary, 4 Pine Street, 
New York City. 


Tu® Portland Civil Service Reform Association held its annnal 
meeting July 25, the Hon. W. L. Putnam presiding. The following 
officers were elected: President, William L. Putnam; Vice-Presidents, 
George E. B. Jackson, S. C. Strout, G. S. Hunt, F. K. Swan, H. S. 
Burrage, W. 8. Dana; Executive Committee, Sidney W. Thaxter ; 








Chairman, F. R. Barrett, H. W. Richardson, E. C. Jordan, F. O. 
Payson, G. E. Bird, E. Woodman, H. St. John Smith, F. H. Gerrish, 
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16 THE CIVIL SERVICE RECORD. 











F. W. Robinson, William Bradley, J. M. Gould. The report of the Mr. Charles Claflin Allen then offered the following, which was 
executive committee, presented by L. W. Thaxter, gave an account of | also adopted : — 

the work of the association during the year, and showed that it had| Resolved, That, in pursuance of instructions of the association at its 
taken an active part in urging local and national acceptance of princi- | last annual meeting to urge the application of the reform principles 
ples of the association. The Hon. William L. Putnam made an lin State and municipal affairs, it is the sense of the committee that 
address devoted more particularly to the consideration of the recent | steps should be taken to secure the adoption of a civil service reform 
action of Congress in defeating the bill for the repeal of the act estab-| plank in the platforms of both political parties in this State: 
lishing a four years’ term of office. He thought the measure was of | therefore, 


such importance that it ought to have full consideration, and that it | 


Resolved, That the committee appointed to select representatives 


was not greatly to be regretted that it was not passed under suspen-|to the national Democratic convention be further authorized and 


sion of rules without debate. 


| 
| 


| instructed to select representatives to the State Republican and Dem- 
| ocratic nominating conventions in Missouri; and 


Resolved, That proper credentials be furnished such representatives, 


GENERAL BuTLER, who was placed on the committee on civil|similar in kind to those furnished to representatives before the 
service reform by Mr. Blaine, when the latter was Speaker, offered national conventions. 


the following civil service resolutions at Chicago :— 


THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


Resolved, That the various offices of the government belong to | 
the people thereof, who rightfully demand to exercise and fill the 
same whenever they are fitted by capacity, integrity, and energy,— 
the last two qualifications never to be tested by any scholastic ex- | 
amination. We hold the frequent changes of federal officials are 
shown to be necessary, 


Mr. Henry Hitchcock was elected a member of the geueral commit- 


| tee and Dr. Charles Briggs vice-president of the National Civil Ser- 
| vice Reform League from the Missouri Association. 


The chairman of the executive committee was authorized to issue 


credentials as delegates to the annual meeting of the National League 
| to such members of the association as he might see fit. 


GOvERNOR CLEVELAND might have appointed in this State a 


| civil service commission who would have rendered the act nugatory 


First, To counteract the growing aristocratic tendencies to a caste and turned it into a laughing stock. Instead of doing so, he ap- 


of life officers. 


pointed three men who believed in the necessity of the reform, and 


Second, Experience having shown that all investigation is useless who have given unremitting attention to the means for putting it in 
while the incumbent and his associates hold their places, frequent thorough execution. In point of fact, Governor Cleveland sought the 
change of officers is necessary to the discovery and punishment of | advice of the Civil Service Reform Association in the selection of the 
frauds, peculations, defalcations, and embezzlements of the public commission. His appointees were Henry A. Richmond, John Jay, 
money. ;and Judge Shoonmaker; and they selected Silas M. Burt as chief 


A commitTreeE of the civil service reform association of New} 
York City have presented to the State Civil Service Commission their | 


|examiner.— New York Evening Post. 


Suerman S. Rogers described Grover Cleveland two years ago as 


views with respect to the expediency of applying the competitive | follows : — 


system to promotions in the police and fire department. The com- | 
mittee state that its application will be found advantageous to both 
departments. They say : — 

The essential purpose of the reform laws of the State is to secure | 
the best public service. To accomplish this, the first step is to sepa-| 
rate the service from politics in its administrative branches, and 
make not only appointments, but promotions therein for fitness only. | 


“ He is a man of absolute integrity, that directs him to conclusions 


which are almost invariably just. He will make one of the best 
governors the State has ever had. He is honest, courageous, and 
jfirm almost to obstinacy. He will take no action except after thor- 
cugh consideration, and he wil! execute his decision in spite of cavil 
or outside pressure.” 


SENATOR PENDLETON says of Cleveland’s nomination that it is “a 


Competitive examination is the foundation of this, and is the only | platform of itself, because his acts have shown, even more strongly 


tule to go by. The police and fire departments in various cities | 
ciel in the law of 1883 are included in the law of 1884. | 
This extension of the field of reform is regarded as of the greatest 
importance. 


than professions, that he is in favor of the best reform.” 


Tue civil service law went into effect June 16, 1883. Two hun- 
dred and nine applicants for positions in the Cincinnati post-office 


| have been examined up to the present time. Thirty-three have been 


Tue Republican National Committee has appointed a‘local sub- | 
committee in Washington to receive such voluntary contributions as 
government employés may desire to offer. This action of the com- 
mittee is not a violation of the letter of the civil service law; but, as 
it is based on the presumption that government employés have a_| 
closer interest in the result of the election than other citizens, it is 
contrary to the spirit of civil service reform. Various rumors of | 
violations of the law by both Democratic and Republican commit- | 
tees are current. Whenever a clear violation does occur on either 
side, it will receive attention. 


Tue Civil Service Reform Association of Missouri held a regular 
meeting on June 16, at which Mr. Charles Claflin Allen made a) 
report from the corresponding committee regarding two young ladies 
appointed to clerical positions in the post-office after the six months’ 
probation required by the civil service law. Both had made first-class | 
records during probation, and one a specially fine record, equal 
to any ever made in the division. The report stated further that the 
first appointment under the civil service rules in the United States 
was made at the St. Louis post-office. The appointee passed a high | 
examination, and his record has been exceptionally good. 

The following resolution offered by Dr. Briggs was then adopted : — 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the chair, of 
whom the chairman of this committee shall be one and chairman, to 
select suitable persons to represent this association in Chicago at the 
time of the National Democratic couvention in July, and that creden- 
tials be furnished such representatives similar to those furnished to 
the representatives before the Republican convention. 

The following gentlemen were thus selected : — | 

Peter L. Foy, Thomas T. Garitt, Silas Bent, Charles Speck, Edwin 
Harrison, Albert Todd, Samuel Cupples, Theophile Papin, John J. | 
Rich, Frederick N. Judson, R. Graham Frost, John F. Lee, Jr. 





appointed to positions, and four have declined appointment. Of the 
number appointed, five have resigned. The experiment, so far as 


| Cincinnati is concerned, has been satisfactory. Postmaster Whitfield 
|and his assistants have given the law a fair trial and every encour- 
| agement.— Post-office Bulletin. 


Tue Massachusetts Reform Club, at a stated meeting on Saturday, 
July 12, passed the following resolutions : — 


Resolved, That the Massachusetts Reform Club, organized for the 


| purpose of promoting civil service reform and independent action in 


politics, congratulates the Democratic party upon the proceedings of 
its convention at Chicago, as giving emphatic evidence of the prog- 
ress of the true reform spirit, and upon the nomination there made, 


| as affording a most striking contrast to the unworthy nomination of 


the Republican party. 

Resolved, That this club pledges its hearty support to the nomina- 
tions of Cleveland and Hendricks, believing that they represent the 
demand of the people for candidates for the highest offices above 
suspicion, whose characters and public acts are an assurance of wise 
and honest government. 


Governor Rownrinson, of Massachusetts, has nominated as mem- 


| bers of the Civil Service Commission Messrs. Robert RK. Bishop of 


Newton, James M. Bugbee of Boston, and Charles Theodore Russell, 
Jr., of Cambridge. 


Tue Civil Service Commission has informed the Secretary of the 
Interior that, by reason of the temporary nature of the service, the 


| pension examiners to be appointed may be over forty-five years of age. 


Women, it has been decided, are ineligible for the position of 
pension examiner because of the character of the work performed. 


